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JEWS AND CHRISTIANS ON THE WAY To VANCOUVER 


A statement by a Consultation of Christians and Jews, 


Arnoldshain, FRG, 16-20 November 1981 


I. What have we learnt from the Jewish-Christian dialogue? 


1. What have we - Jews and Christians - experienced in the dialogue? 


We discovered that really listening to others is a painful busi- 
ness for it means having to see ourselves and the world as others see 
them. To our surprise, we found that beliefs and traditions which we 
took for granted were not only challenged but also enriched. We thus 
rediscovered the biblical truth that faith grows through risking it. 


We discovered that in an encounter with the 'stranger' in which 
he is able to present himself in his own terms a sense of community 
is engendered, a community which is able to live with the tensions 
arising from genuine difference and at the same time enables us to 
experience the unity which comes from what we have in common. 


The dialogue has challenged us - Jews and Christians - , there- 
fore, to witness to our faith in a new way - to our partners in dia- 
logue, to the communities from which we come, and to those whom we 
have not yet met. 


2. What has induced us as European Christians to enter into dia- 
logue? 


Our situation in a pluralistic society within one interdependent 
world (we found ourselves with new neighbours), compels us to re- 
define our identity, not by withdrawing from this reality but by 
facing up to it. The horror of Auschwitz confronts us inescapably 
with the question: How was it possible for such a thing to happen in 
"Christian' Europe? 


30° What specific lessons have we European Christians learned? 


The motive and lessons already mentioned apply to the dialogue 
with people of all faiths and ideologies. But our relationship with 
the Jewish people is the oldest, deepest and most painful one we 
Christians have. 


The very existence of the Jewish people has been a challenge to 
our Christian identity from the beginning. When we seek to enter 
into a dialogue with Jews we undertake a voyage in the course of 
which we rediscover ourselves. When we European Christians encounter 
Jews, we meet the 'other' side of our history, the 'victim'’ side. We 
learn, therefore, to correct our distorted pictures of Jews, of 
their history, their life and their faith. New ways are also opened 
up thereby for us to accept the theology of liberation which comes 


to us today from people who are suffering from violence, injustice 
and hunger in our world. In this way we may be enabled to change 
our attitudes to minorities and our behaviour towards them. When 

we encounter Jews, we are confronted with a ‘cloud of witnesses' 
who have borne witness to God in suffering, oppression and persecu- 
tion, often in times and places where we and our mothers and fa- 
thers sinned against both God and humanity. 


When we encounter Jews, the relationship between our faith and 
life is changed. We can learn from them to live with our own doc- 
trinal differences - however vigorous our discussions about these 
differences — and in this way put into practice the faith that God 
alone is the judge of the conflicts within our churches and between 
them. 


When we encounter Jews we are confronted with a way of dealing 
with the Law — the Torah - which can assist us in our handling of 
our church constitutions, which can help us to remain faithful to 
the law of God, the way of life, in freedom, and so to preserve and 
at the same time to change our traditions. In our encounter with 
Jews, we have learned how often we have accommodated ourselves to 
the powers of the State and society. If we accept the Hebrew Bible 
as God's directive for our life, we can be delivered from this cap- 
tivity. 


It is our hope that the dialogue with Jews will teach us: 


- to hear the voice of God speaking to us through the voice of 
others; 


- constantly to reconsider what we say and do in God's name; 


- to practise our calling to become ‘instruments of God's peace’. 


II. Experiences of life 


1. Questions 


We - Jews and Christians - welcome the choice of the theme of 
"life' for the Sixth Assembly of the WCC. Jews and Christians 
agree in their deep respect for life and all human beings are 
affected when life is threatened, 


The Jewish experience of the Torah as the way of life makes us 
all the more appreciative of the intention of the WCC to deal with 
this theme in the light of the Christian tradition. We regard the 
focussing of this theme on the person of the Jew, Jesus of Naza- 
reth, who opened up to the nations the way to life, the way to God, 
as an opportunity of mutual understanding between Christians and 
Jews on a point which is central for Christians. But it is impos- 
sible for us to ignore the possibility that the strong emphasis on 
Jesus Christ as 'the life of the world" could make real dialogue 
with people of other living faiths more difficult. The way the 


theme is formulated could give rise to the problematic notion that 
what Christians regard as a meaningful and fulfilled life begins 
with Jesus Christ and with him alone. 


Another danger implicit in the universal way the theme is for- 
mulated is that of an imperial claim for the Christian religion. 
Finally, we wonder whether this way of formulating the theme might 
not lead to a treatment of all the specific themes on the Vancouver 
agenda in a way which excludes the non-Christians. 


2. '‘'Life' in the Hebrew Bible 


The affirmation ‘Jesus Christ - the Life of the World" is rooted 
in the affirmation that God is life. This faith permeates both parts 
of the Bible. 


God is life: In the creation narrative, the God of life, the 
"living God', creates the creatures as living beings (Gen. 1:20, 24). 
He breathes the breath of life into humanity (Gen. 2:7) and in doing 
so entrusts to it responsibility for the created world (Gen, 2:15; 
1:26-28) and the task of maintaining life (Gen. 6:19f.; 9:6); God 
even lets man and woman share His own power to create life (Gen. 4:1; 
jy Le) Bs 


Life is God's gift. A fulfilled human life is enjoyed when a 
human being is healthy, lives in the security of the family, without 
anxiety about daily food, without enemies. A comprehensive descrip- 
Pm This way OL lite (Jer. 21:6. Cl, MC. /sl5) 18 Lite in 
shalom’ (Prov. 3:16). A human being granted this life dies at a ripe 
old age after a very long life (Gen. 25:8; 1 Chr. 29:28); a premature 
death is like the severing of the thread of life (Isa. 38:12). But 
the individual life is bound up with that of the community and with 
the succession from previous generations which is continued in the 
descendants. 


Human life in its fullness is walking before the Lord or with 
the Lord: ‘I will walk before the Lord in the land of the living' 
(Ps. 116:9). The proof of such a life is justice, neighbourly love, 
standing up for the weak; in other words, obedience to the direc- 
tives of God. ‘The person who keeps them (i.e. God's laws) shall 
have life through them’ (Lev. 18:5). This is the life-giving Torah 
(Deut. 30:15ff.). It is a form of the covenant of the life-giving 
Boge Malea 2s OTt ole 


When human beings suffer, they experience as a particular trial 
the distance and hiddenness of God (Ps. 10:1; 13:1). Death means 
being severed from God because only the living person participates 
in God's grace and can praise him (Ps. 118:4; 115:18). Deliverance 
from sickness and suffering is therefore experienced as a restora- 
tion to life (Isa. 38:9; Ps. 33:19). In the Hebrew Bible, the main 
way that human beings experience life after death is in their des- 
cendants. But there are also hints of an expectancy of a future 
life (Ez. 37; Isa. 26:19; Dan. 12:1) which are further developed in 
the Jewish faith of post-biblical times. 


3a Life and experience of life in the history of Jews and Christians 
a) Jewish aspect 


It is impossible to understand the Jewish conception of life from 
the Bible alone. We decided, therefore, to ask one of the Jewish parti- 
cipants in the consultation to explain how this concept developed in 
the history of his people from biblical times, through the Rabbinic 
and medieval periods, down to the present day (Auschwitz - the State 
of Israel). The sanctity and inviolability of life, we learned, is of 
central significance in Judaism according to the halacha, or Jewish 
rules for living. Implied in this view is not only the idea that all 
human beings are equal before God but also the obligation to protect 
life from anything which threatens it and the readiness to strive to 
maintain life, even to the point of laying down one's own life in order 
to save life. A further implication of this is the duty of opposing all 
forms of discrimination and the refusal to degrade human beings by 
using them aS means to some end. 


Individual Jews regard themselves as members of their community 
and as responsible for its destiny and continuance. The continuation 
of the Jewish people - which bears witness to God in the world - is 
therefore given a prominent place by Jews and the life of individual 
Jews finds fulfilment in the assurance of the existence of succeeding 
generations. 


Continuing the biblical tradition, the religious law embraces all 
aspects of human life and Judaism accepts the human being and instinc-— 
tual human life as a gift from God. Faith has to be fulfilled in daily 
life. This fulfilment is only fully possible in Israel's own land, and 
the State of Israel represents for Jews today, therefore, the opportu- 
nity to sanctify God's name not through the death but in the life of 
the individual and the community. 


b) Christian aspect 


The Christian members of the consultation sought to understand 
their Jewish partners in dialogue in their own terms, for the Jewish 
experience of life without Christ is a challenge to exclusive Christian 
claims and must be taken seriously. We Christians share with Jews the | 
belief that life only acquires its true meaning when it is bound up 
with God. Although our life has a time-limit, the ressurrection of 
Jesus gives Christians the assurance that God will raise us up to a 
perfect life after-our death. 


The challenge we hear addressed to us from the Jewish view of life 
is that we, irrespective of our belief in a life after death, should 
take seriously and respond to the demands of real contemporary life 
here and now. The survival of the Jewish people despite Auschwitz is 
only intelligible to us - if at all - in the light of the Scriptures 
we have in common, in the light of their witness to the divine promise. 
It would be wrong, therefore, to use Auschwitz as a symbol, a stereo- 
type of just any case or earthly injustice or suffering in the world, 
and in this way to brush under the carpet this specific genocide in 
the Christian West. On the other hand, in our concern with this Jewish 


suffering we must take care not to forget or suppress the sufferings 
of countless other victims of war, persecution and famine in our 
time. Auschwitz reminds us all of where the road which begins with 
the contempt of a majority for a minority and discrimination against 
such a minority can lead. 


The Church everywhere in the world must recognize that anti- 
Jewish tendencies and prejudices in theology and the life of the 
Church long paved the way which led to Auschwitz and made its horror 
possible. Seen in this light, Auschwitz is a challenge to us Chris- 
tians to see that such a thing never happens again. 


gs The Jew Jesus between Jews and Christians 


One of the frequently recurring talking points in the Jewish- 
Christian dialogue today is the question of the Jew Jesus of Naza- 
reth. We became aware that this question is of fundamental impor- 
tance for Christians, though not for Jews. We Christians have only 
just begun to ask about the significance for us as Christians and 
churches of the fact that Jesus of Nazareth lived his life and faith 
as a Jew in the midst of the Jewish people. We - Jews and Christians - 
have only recently begun to take seriously certain hitherto neglected 
elements in the New Testament tradition: 


a) As a Jew, Jesus lived his life within the ongoing tradition and 
contemporary life of his own Jewish people. He came from a Jewish 
community in Galilee in the land of Israel. He also had family ties 
with Bethlehem and Jerusalem (Mt. 1:1 ff.3; Lk. 3:23 ff.). As a sign 
of God's covenant with Abraham and his descendants, he was circum- 
cised and as his mother's firstborn was presented in the Temple in 
accordance with the biblical regulation (Lk. 2:21 ff.). In accor- 
dance with the traditions of his people he grew up to believe in the 
one God, the Creator, Father and Redeemer. To worship the one Lord 
of the world in praise, intercession and lamentation was part and 
parcel of his life. He learned Israel's Torah and practiced it (Mt. 
5:17 f£.) as God's directive to His people. What this meant for him 
included, for example, the fact that the Exodus, the events at Sinai, 
the Exile and the Return, were for him all living contemporary ex- 
periences. The Ten Commandments and the twofold commandment of love 
provided the guidelines for his prophetic work and they directed him 
to a life of service to the weary and heavyladen, on behalf of justi- 
ce, peace and reconciliation. The sanctification of God's name was 
the governing principle of his life; in his life and in his teaching 
he showed that obedience to God means serving the neighbour. He showed 
consistently thereby that he was a son of his people Israel to whom 
God had been especially gracious in His covenant so that it might 
become a light to the other nations. Like many of his contemporaries, 
Jesus hoped that the kingdom of God would dawn in his lifetime, 


b) Jesus shared the constant effort of his people to translate 
God's revealed will into directives for living. When this brought him 
into conflict with certain groups within his people, as had happened 
in the case of the prophets before him and for other contemporary 
Jewish groups, this was because of his zeal that God's will should be 
respected and obeyed. Particularly New Testament statements origina- 


ting in this domestic Jewish conflict should not be generalized 
and used against the Jewish people as a whole. Israel's election 
was never called in question by Jesus. 


Seen in this light, the teaching of Jesus emerges as a con- 
crete interpretation of the Torah which took its place alongside 
and in opposition to other concrete interpretations in Pharisaic 
and Rabbinic Judaism. In his parables Jesus described the king- 
dom of God and how it should influence the daily life of his 
hearers. When he sat down for a meal with outcasts of society, 
his purpose was to restore broken relationships and to reinte- 
grate these marginalised groups into the community. Like others, 
Jesus denounced the missuse of the Temple and the opportunistic 
conduct of the priests because he wanted to see God's directives 
put into practice. In solidarity with his people, he suffered 
from the Roman occupying power which put an end to his life by 
executing him on the cross. In this way an image of God was des-— 
troyed. 


c) We Jews and Christians share the knowledge that in this 
question of the significance of Jesus and of his death and resur- 
rection, the Jewish-Christian dialogue has reached a decisive 
controversial issue. We Christians believe that this destroyed 
image of God was raised again and restored on Easter Day. Through 
him, we Christians have come to know the God of the Bible. Thus 
we became, like the Jews, God's witnesses in the world. Jesus 
Christ, to whose return we look forward, continues to stand over 
against his Church as judge, and is not to be equated with it, 


The question which presses on us Christians today is whether 
there is any need for us today to continue defining our Christian 
identity by contrasting ourselves polemically with Judaism. Or 
can we, with Paul, once again understand the Jewish rejection of 
Jesus as the Christ (Rom. 11:28) in such a way that we still re- 
cognize Israel as faithful to the word and will of God? In this 
way we become free to accept the Jewish people as God's witness 
in the world. Together with them, we Christians are on the way to 
God's kingdom. Through the life-giving Spirit of God we Christians 
already experience the presence of this kingdom here and now. 


III. Suggestions 


Some of the anxieties we expressed about the formulation of 
the theme are, in our opinion, confirmed by what we find in the 
bible studies in preparation for the Vancouver Assembly. Our re- 
quest to the working groups responsible for Assembly preparations, 
therefore, is that they should incorporate the finding of the 
Christian-Jewish dialogue much more thoroughly into the further 
preparatory process. We also have appropriate suggestions for the 
Assembly itself. 


1. We request that the following points be taken into account 


in the preparatory process: 


a) 


b) 


o) 


a) 


b) 


c) 


d) 


The papers: and report of our Arnoldshain consultation should 
be published in the appropriate WCC publications (Ecumenical 
Review, One World, Vancouver Studybook). 


In the local adaptations of the bible studies much more 
reference should be made than so far to suitable passages 
from the Hebrew Bible (e.g. Gen. 1 and 2; Deut. 30 and 32; 
Pena or sie. Jel. l/s Beek, 37. Pa. O. PSy 30). 


We welcome the fact that the Christian-Jewish dialogue is to 
be discussed in the context of the ‘Dialogue with People of 
Other Faiths and Ideologies'. We hope in addition to this, a 
contribution can also be made from the Christian-Jewish dia- 
logue when other themes are being dealt with in detail. 


Our requests in respect of the Assembly itself are as follows: 


A small group of at least five Jewish consultants should take 
part in the Assembly, its composition to be agreed between 
the WCC and the IJCIC. 


Experience in Jewish-Christian study groups and in the German 
Evangelical Kirchentag has shown us how enriching it can be 
when the interpretation of our common Bible is conducted by a 
Jew and a Christian together in dialogue. We therefore suggest 
that Jewish biblical scholars should be invited to share in 
the preparations for the Assembly and at the Assembly itself. 


Some Jewish young people should also be invited to participate 
in the Youth Conference immediately prior to the Assembly. 


In working groups where the themes are appropriate, an effort 


should be made to ensure that lessons learned from the Christ- 
ian-Jewish dialogue can be contributed to the discussion. 


The latest issue of ‘Current Dialogue’ (No. 2, autumn 1981) 


which includes reports on the work of the ‘Consultation on the 
Church and the Jewish People’ can be recommended as an important, 
up-to-date and enriching source of information. 


SOx 


IMMANUEL 


The first issue of Immanuel - a Bulletin of Religious Thought and 
Research in Israel appeared in Jerusalem in 1972 on the initiative of 
the Ecumenical Theological Research Fraternity in Israel. Its aim was 
and still is to draw the attention of the Christian academic world and 
other interested people to what is going on in Israeli scholarship and 
thought in the fields of Hebrew Bible, New Testament and Judaism in the 
first centuries C.E.; Jewish Thought and Spirituality; Jewish-Christian 
Relations, past and present; and Contemporary Religious Life and Thought 
in Israel. 


Immanuel renders a real service by presenting to an international 
non-Hebrew-reading audience English descriptions, summaries and trans- 
lations of recent Hebrew publications. In addition original contribu- 
tions are included. 


The periodical appears twice a year, each with 120 to 150 pages. 
The subscription is US$ 10.- (or equivalent in other currencies) for 
two consecutive issues. 


The editorial board is composed of an equal number of Jewish and 
Christian scholars who live in Israel. The editor is Dr Marcel 
J. Dubois 0.P., the well known Catholic scholar who is at present the 
head of the department of philosophy of the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem. 


All inquiries related to subscription and distribution in the USA 
and Canada may be directed to The Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
B'rith, 823 United Nations Plaza, New York, N.Y; 10017. For Europe, 
inquiries may be directed to The International Council of Christians 
and Jews, Martin Buber House, P.O. Box 305, 6148 Heppenheim, Federal 
Republic of Germany. For other parts of the world: Ecumenical Theolo- 
gical Research Fraternity in Israel, P.O. Box 249, Jerusalem, Israel. 


3. Hotes SS ae 


CCJP MEMBERSHIP 


We regret to announce that the Reverend Sam Gerssen of the 
Netherlands and Professor Magne Saeb¢ of Norway have resigned their 
membership in the Consultation on the Church and the Jewish People. 

At its December 1981 meeting, the Working Group of DFI elected the 
Reverend Ole Chr. Kvarme, Collettsgate 43, Oslo 4, to replace Dr Saeb¢. 
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STUDIENWOCHE 1981 DER STIFTUNG FUR KIRCHE UND JUDENTUM 
IN ST. MORITZ, SWITZERLAND 


Vom 19. bis 26. September 1981 fand wiederum in der "Laudinella" in 
St. Moritz die nun schon 20. Studienwoche der Stiftung fur Kirche und 
Judentum (SKJ) statt. Thema des von Pfarrer Dr. T. Willi geleiteten Kur- 
ses, der 62 Teilnehmer aus verschiedenen Landern, Lebensbereichen und 
Berufen vereinte, war ''Mose - seine Bedeutung im Judentum, Christentum 
und Islam." 


Es ware, wie Professor H. Schmid (Kaiserslautern/Mainz) in seinem 
einleitenden Referat zu "Mose im Deuteronomium" sagte, auch lohnend, 
diese Frage rein historisch zu stellen, doch ging es jetzt darum, wie 
die Bibel (und die Tradition) Mose zeigt. Im 5. Mosebuch, dem "Gesetzes- 
doppel" (Deuteronomium) ist Mose vor allem der Mittler der gottlichen 
"Weisung" (Thora) und der Prophet, als der er ja auch im Neuen Testa- 
ment gesehen wird. Mit Recht zog darum Prof. Schmid die Linien seines 
Referats vom Alten bis ins Neue Testament und zu "Mose und Paulus" aus. 


Mit Paulus, der seiner Herkunft, Dankart und Selbsteinschatzung 
nach ein Schriftgelehrter der pharisaischen Richtung war, wurde im Grun- 
de bereits das Thema "Mose im Midrasch" angespielt, uber das Professor 
K. Hruby (Paris) referierte. "Midrasch" war hier das Kennwort nicht nur 
fur eine bestimmte Art judischer "Untersuchung", d.h. Auslegung des 
Bibeltextes, sondern fur das altere rabbinische Schrifttum im allgemei- 
nen. Da wohl das biblische Grundwort - das Alte Testament - fur Juden 
und Christen gemeinsame Quelle ist, sich dann aber die Lebensbereiche 
und damit auch die Traditionen spalteten, uberwiegt beim ersten Horen, 
wie verschiedene Reaktionen aus dem Publikum zeigten, das Gefuhl der 
Fremdheit, ja, des Befremdens. Dass aber den manchmal verbluffenden Er- 
gebnissen judischer (wie ubrigens auch christlicher) Schriftdeutung eine 
sehr schriftgetreue Methode des Fragens und Suchens zugrundeliegt, wurde 
im Verlauf der Darlegungen des Referenten klarer greifbar. So war am 
Schluss sogar aus dem Kreis der kritischen Zuhorer das stolze Wort zu 
vernehmen: "Jetzt verstehe ich den Midraschi" 


Nicht nur im Ruckblick auf alte Traditionen, sondern auch in der 
Begegnung mit dem heute lebendigen Judentum lernen Christen was ''Mose 
aus judischer Sicht" bedeutet. Es wurde von allen Teilnehmern als be- 
sondere Bereicherung empfunden, dass der judische Referent, Rabbiner Dr. 
J. Posen (Zurich), der uber dieses Thema sprach, es ermoglicht hatte, 
zusammen mit seiner Gattin praktisch am ganzen Kurs teilzunehmen und 
auch an einem Abend eine Einfuhrung in Rosch Haschana, das judische Neu- 
jahrsfest (dieses Jahr am 29./30. September), zu geben. Sein Referat 
stellte zunachst Mose als den "Lehrer seines Volkes" dar, schloss aber, 
nachdem es einen weiten Bogen durch Zeiten und Geisteswelten beschrieben 
hatte, mit dem Blick auf Mose als "unsichtbaren Zeugen und Wegweiser so- 
wohl in den grauenvollen Vernichtungslagern, wie auch in dem Wiederer- 
stehen des Staates Israel auf dem Boden der alten Heimat, dessen Grenzen 
von Mose festgelegt wurden." Gerade wegen des eigenen und insgesamt wohl 
unmittelbareren Zugangs zur Gestalt des Mose und zu seinem Werk wurden 
an den judischen Referenten in den einzelnen Aussprachen sowie auch in 
der Podiumsdiskussion und der abschliessenden Aussprache die meisten 
Fragen und Gesprachsanliegen herangetragen. 


Se 


Im Rahmen des Gott selbst vorbehaltenen "Geheimnisses" um Isra- 
el, das erst in der Endzeit enthullt werden wird, mussen die neu- 
testamentlichen Aussagen uber Mose gelesen und auch immer wieder neu 
gehort werden. Sie waren darum die Textworte, die den Auslegungen 
von Pfarrer Dr. T. Willi bei den taglichen Morgenandachten zugrunde- 
lagen. Hier wurden leise Tone neu vernommen, die in der Routine des 
Umgangs mit der Bibel leicht verlorengehen. Neues Horen im gemein- 
samen Lernen verwirklichte sich nicht nur beispielhaft in der Begeg— 
nung mit den judischen Aussagen uber Mose, sondern auch in der durch 
Frau Dr. I. Willi-Plein geleiteten begleitenden Lekture ausgewahlter 
Texte aus dem 2. Mosebuch. 





Der westlichen und zumal protestantischen Denkart fasr ganz 
ferngeruckt sind christliche Wege und Zugange zu "Mose als Gestalt 
christlicher Spiritualitat" im Bereich der Ostkirchen, in die Pfarrer 
M. Cunz am Beispiel der Ikonendarstellung der Verklarung Christi und 
der Schriften des griechischen Kirchenvaters Gregor von Nyssa vor 
allem Uber das "Leben des Gesetzgebers Moses oder uber die Vollkommen- 
heit der Tugend" einfuhrte. 





Die Moseverehrung der orientalischen Kirchen war eine Hauptquelle 
fiir Muhammads Mosebild und somit fur die Stellen des Koran, an denen 
von Mose die Rede ist. "Mose im Koran" erscheint, wie Professor J. 
Bouman (Marburg) referierte, jedoch nur als ein Prophet neben anderen, 
die die eine und unwandelbare, zeitlose Wahrheit des Islam verkundeten. 
Mit dem Verlust des Geschichtsbewusstseins verliert auch Mose selbst 
die Bedeutung, die er im Judentum und auch im Christentum hat. 


Die reiche Woche wurde am Freitagabend abgeschlossen durch eine 
Einfuhrung in "die musikalische Symbolwelt J.S. Bach" durch Prof. J. 
Bouman, der auch Musikwissenschaftler ist. Er entschlusselte die ver- 
borgenen Bezuge und musikalischen Bausteine der Bibelauslegung in der 
Kantate "ach Gott, wie manches Herzeleid..."'. Ihr Ausblick auf die 
verheissene Heilszeit beschloss die Kurswoche, die wohl fur alle Teil- 
nehmer eine neue und vertiefte Auseinandersetzung mit der Bedeutung 
des Mose eingeleitet hat. 


Ina Willi-Plein. 


-13- 
Pope SPEAKS ON JEWISH-CHRISTIAN RELATIONS 


Pope John Paul II encouraged the efforts of Christians and Jews to 
foster harmonious relations and mutual understanding at a reception for 
participants in a study conference organized by the Vatican Commission 
for Religious Relations with the Jews (6th March). The Pope said that 
Christian religious education should include not only "objective and 
unprejudiced" information on the Jews and Judaism, but should actively 
encourage a "living awareness" of the common heritage. Errors, misunder- 
standings and prejudices have had a very negative effect on relations in 
the past, but the persecutions of the Jews have opened the eyes of most 
Christians and have led to endeavours to achieve mutual respect in a 
climate of "justice and brotherliness". However, closer relations should 
not lead to a denial of the specific identity of each of the two communities. 
The conference - the first one of this kind - included participants repre- 
senting several departments of the Roman Curia, Roman Catholic Bishops' 
Conferences, Orthodox churches (Dimitrios Thyraios), the Anglican Commu- 
nion (Anthony Phillips), LWF (Arne Sovik), and WCC (Allan Brockway). 


The following is the text of the Pope's address, translated from 
French by the US National Catholic News Service: 


You have gathered here in Rome from different parts of the world 
to explore the important matter of relations between the Catholic 
Church and Judaism. The importance of this problem is also empha- 
Sized by the presence among you of representatives of the Orthodox 
churches, the Anglican Communion, the Lutheran World Federation 
and the World Council of Churches. I am glad to be able to greet 
all these especially and to thank them for their collaboration. 


I likewise express all my gratitude to you who are bishops, priests, 
religious and Christian laymen. Like your commitments in pastoral 
activities or in the field of biblical and theological research, 
your presence here shows the degree to which relations between the 
Catholic Church and Judaism touch on various aspects of the church 
and her activities. 


This is easily understood. The Second Vatican Council said in its 
declaration on the church's relations with non-Christian religions, 
Nostra Aetate (No. 4): "As this sacred synod searches into the 
mystery of the church, it recalls the spiritual bond linking the 
people of the new covenant with Abraham's stock." I myself have 

had occasion to say more than once: Our two religious communities 
"are linked at the very level of their identities" (cf. Discourse 

of March 12, 1979, to representatives of Jewish organizations and 
communities.) Indeed, and I again quote the text of the declaration 
Nostra Aetate (No. 4): 


"The church of Christ acknowledges that, according to the 
mystery of God's saving design, the beginnings of her faith 
and her election are already found among the patriarchs, 
Moses, and the prophets...The church therefore cannot forget 
that she received the revelation of the Old Testament through 
this people...She ever keeps in mind the words of the apostle 
Paul about his kinsmen ‘who have the adoption as sons, and 
the glory, and the covenant and the legislation and the wor- 
ship and the promises; who have the fathers and from whom is 
Christ according to the flesh' (Rom; 9:4-5), the son of the 
Virgin Mary." : 
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This is as much as to say that the links between the church 
and the Jewish people are grounded in the design of the God 
of the covenant, and that as such they have necessarily left 
traces in certain aspects of the church's institutions, 
especially in the liturgy. 


Certainly since a new bough appeared from the common root 

2,000 years ago, we know that relations between our two com- 
munities have been marked by resentments and a lack of under- 
standing. If there have been misunderstandings, errors and 
even insults since the day of separation, it is now a question 
of overcoming them with understanding, peace and mutual esteem. 
The terrible persecutions suffered by the Jews in various 
periods of history have finally opened many eyes and disturbed m 
any hearts. Thus Christians are on the right path, that of 
justice and brotherhood, when they seek, with respect and per- 
severance, to gather with their Semitic brethren around the 
common heritage which is a wealth to us all. 


Is there any need to point out, above all to those who remain 
sceptical or even hostile, that such rapprochement should not 
be confused with a certain religious relativism, still less 
with a loss of identity? For their part, Christians profess 
their faith without equivocation in the universal salvific 
character of the death and resurrectionof Jesus of Nazareth. 


Yes, clarity and awareness of our Christian identity are an 
essential basis for achieving authentic, fruitful and lasting 
relationships with the Jewish people. I am happy to know that 
in this regard you are making many efforts, by studying and 
praying together, to grasp better and formulate more clearly 
the often difficult biblical and theological problems raised 

by the progress of the Jedeo-Christian dialogue. May God 

grant that Christians and Jews may hold more in-depth exchanges 
based on their own identities, without ever allowing either one 
or the other side to be obscured, but always seeking truly for 
the will of the God who revealed himself. 


Such relationships can and ought to help enrich the knowledge 

of our own roots and to bring more to light certain aspects of 
this identity which we have. Our common spiritual heritage is 
considerable. Help in better understanding certain aspects of 
the church's life can be gained by taking an inventory of that 
heritage, but also by taking account of the faith and religous 
life of the Jewish people, as professed and lived now as well. 
This is the case with the liturgy. Its roots have still to be 
more deeply traced, and above all need to be better known and 
appreciated by the faithful. This is true at the level of our 
institutions, for they have been inspired ever since the begin-—- 
ning of the church by certain aspects of the synagogue's com- 
munity organization. Finally, our common spiritual patrimony 

is above all important at the level of our faith in one sole and 
unique God, who is good and merciful, who loves men and makes 
himself loved by them (cf. Song. 11:24-26), who is master of 
history and of men's destinies, who is our Father, and who chose 
Israel, ''that good olive tree on to which have been grafted the 
wild olive branches of the gentiles" (Nostra Aetate, 4, cf. also 
Rom. 11:17-24). 
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This is why you have been concerned during your session with 
Catholic teaching and catechesis in regard to Jews and Judaism. 
You have been guided on this point, as on others, and have been 
encouraged by the "Guidelines and Suggestions for Implementing 
the Council Declaration 'Nostra Aetate' (n.4)" published by 

the Commission for Religious Relations with the Jews (cf. Chap- 
ter III). It is necessary to get to the point where such teach- 
ing at the various levels of religious instruction and in cate- | 
chesis with children and adolescents will not only present the 
Jews and Judaism in an honest and objective manner, but will 
also do so without any prejudice or offence to anyone and, even 
more, with a lively awareness of that heritage that we have 
broadly outlines. 


Finally, it is on such a basis that close collaboration will be 
able to be established - it is already making itself very happily 
felt. Our common heritage impels us toward this, our common 
heritage of service to man and his immense spiritual and mate- 
rial needs. We shall be able to go by diverse - but, in the end, 
convergent - paths with the help of the Lord, who has never ceased 
loving his ‘people (cf. Rom. 11:1), to reach true brotherhood in 
reconciliation, respect and full accomplishment of God's plan in 
history. 


I am happy to encourage you, dear brothers and sisters in Christ, 
to continue on the path you have taken, giving proof of your 
discernment and confidence, as well as your very great fidelity 

to the magisterium. In this way you provide an authentic service 
to the church, flowing from her mysterious vocation, and contribute 
to the good of the church, the Jewish people and all of mankind. 
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ICCJ INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 


The 1982 annual convention of the International Council of 
Christians and Jews (ICCJ) will take place in Berlin, 22nd-225th 
August, on the theme "Meeting Point Berlin". The site was chosen 
because "Berlin once embodied the great hope of Jews and non-Jews 
alike for an enlightened world governed by justice, freedom, and 
equality. Yet it became the centre from which the terrible geno- 
cide of European Jewry under the Nazi regime was carried out. At 
present the largest Jewish community of post-war Germany lives in 
this city. Berlin is a focus of contemporary problems that Germany 
and the world are facing." 


For specific information and/or registration, contact Dr J.(Coos) 
Schoneveld, general secretary, ICCJ, Martin Buber House, Werlesstrasse 2, 
Postfach 305, 6148 Heppenheim, Federal Republic of Germany. 
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D1ALOGUE: A CONTEMPORARY ALTERNATIVE 
TO PROSELYTIZATION 


A Statement on Jewish-Christian Relations 


by the Texas (USA) Conference of Churches 


(Approved by unanimous vote of members of the 13th annual Assembly of 
Representatives of the Texas Conference of Churches, February 4-6, 
1982, in Houston). 


Preamble: A New Awareness 


From the very beginning God's Spirit has moved over the waters of 
creation, bringing order out of chaos, light out of darkness, life 
out of death. 


It was indeed this same Spirit of God which inspired the ecumenical 
movement among the Churches of Jesus Christ. In our time we have seen 
the effects of this movement. Today Christians of diverse traditions 
enjoy increased understanding among themselves because they have res- 
ponded to this gift of God's Holy Spirit. Through dialogue we have 
eliminated much ignorance and prejudice. We share a common mission of 
witness and service to the world. We have rejected proselytism as un- 
worthy of our relationship to each other. 


There is little doubt that the Spirit of God is once again moving 
over the waters. From every direction there are reports of a new 
awareness, a new consciousness, a new understanding between Jews and 
Christians. In this statement we wish to respond to this newest move- 
ment of the Spirit of God and even claim it as our own. 


The task of ecumenism is far from completed. The movement toward 
greater unity is still a task of the Christian churches. We believe, 
however, that today the interfaith movement is summoning us into a 
renewed relationship with the Jewish people. 


The Spirit of God moves among us through the events of our day. 
The Holocaust, the systematic and deliberate killing of six million 
Jews by the Third Reich, is the most singular event of our time sum- 
moning the Christian churches to reexamine (and reform) their tradi- 
tional understanding of Judaism and the Jewish people. Biblical 
scholars and theologians of both Jewish and Christian traditions are 
affording us new Insights into our common origins. Vatican Council II 
in its 1965 document, "Nostra Aetate", encouraged and called for 
"mutual understanding and appreciation" between Christians and Jews 
(paragraph 4). 


In issuing this statement, it is the hope of the Texas Conference 
of Churches to encourage and promote this latest movement of the 
Spirit of God in our times. This statement is intended as a basis of 
discussion between Christians and Jews. We hope, too, that it will 
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lead us into a renewed relationship with the Jews, one characterized 
by both dialogue and shared witness to the world. 


I. 


A. 


Li 
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Judaism as a Living Faith 


We acknowledge with both respect and reverence that Judaism is a 
living faith and that Israel's call and covenant are still valid 
and operative today. We reject the position that the covenant 
between the Jews and God was dissolved with the coming of Christ. 
Our conviction is grounded in the teaching of Paul in Romans, 
chapters 9-11, that God's gift and call are irrevocable. 


The Jewish people today possess their own unique call and mission 
before God and their covenant. They are called to faithfulness in 
fulfilling the command to witness to the world of the holiness of 
God's Name (Exodus 3:15, 9:16). 


Relationship between the Two Covenants 


The Christian covenant grew out of and is an extension of the 
Hebrew covenant. We Christians cannot understand ourselves or our 
relationship to God without a thorough knowledge of Judaism. 
"Thou bearest not the root, but the root thee" (Romans II:18). 


Jews and Christians share a common calling as God's covenanted 
people. While we differ as to the precise nature of the covenant, 
we share a common history and experience of God's redemptive 
presence in history. Both Jews and Christians are called to faith- 
fulness to the covenant as they understand it. 


We believe that the interfaith movement is one toward greater 
understanding and unity among all major religions of the world, 
especially among Judaism, Christianity and Islam. The kingship of 
Jews and Christians, however, is unique because of the special 
relationship between the two covenants. 


We confess thankfully the Scriptures of the Jewish people, the Old 
Testament of our Bible, to be the common foundation for the faith 

and work of Jews and Christians. By referring to the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures as the "Old Testament" it is not our intention to imply that 
these Scriptures are not timelessly new for both Jew and Christian 
today. 


Dialogue, the Road to Understanding 


In response to the movement of the Holy Spirit today, we believe 
that the desired and most appropriate posture between Christians 
and Jews today is one of dialogue. 


Dialogue is the road to understanding between the two faiths and 
leads us to enlightenment and enrichment. We believe that dialogue 


will reduce misunderstanding and prejudice (on both sides). 


In a dialogical relationship we dedicate ourselves to the obser- 
vance of the following principles: 


1. The strictest respect for religious liberty. 


IV. 
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2. Respect for others as they define themselves in light of 
their own experience and tradition. 


3. Avoidance of any conversionary intent or proselytism in 
the relationship. This does not exclude Jews and Christians 
from affirming to each other their respective beliefs and 
values. 


4. An assumption of good will on both sides and a willingness 
to listen and learn from each other. 


Witnesses before Each Other and to the World 


In the face of the growing secularizing and profaning of human 
life today, we believe that in their calling Jews and Christians 
are always witnesses of God in the presence of the world and 
before each other. 


We acknowledge the universal nature of the mission (1) of 
Christian churches, and the need to witness, (2) to all nations. 
However, because of our unique relationship to Jews and Judaism, 
we believe that a posture of dialogue and shared mission is the 
one appropriate to this singular relationship. 


In particular, it is our belief that Jews and Christians share a 
common mission to work together in the accomplishment of these 
tasks: 


1. The hallowing of God's Name in the world. 


2. Respect for the dignity and importance of the individual 
person as created in the image and likeness of God. 


3. The active pursuit of justice and peace among and within the 
nations of the world. 


4. To be a sign of hope in the future as promised by God. 


In view of this shared mission, we eschew all forms of unwar- 
ranted proselytism (3) between Christians and Jews. In particular, 
we as Christian leaders, reject the following: 


1. Anything which infringes upon or violates the right of every 
human person or community not to be subjected to external or 
internal constraints in religious matters. 


2. Ways of preaching the gospel which are not in harmony with the 
ways of God, who invites us to respond freely to his call and 
serve him in spirit and truth. 


3. Any kind of witness or preaching which in any way constitutes 
a physical, moral, psychological or cultural constraint on 
Jews. 


4, Every sort of judgment expressive of discrimination, contempt, 
or restriction against individual Jews or against their faith, 
worship or culture. 


(1) 


(2) 
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5. Untrue and hateful forms of comparison which exalt the 
religion of Christianity by throwing discredit on the 
religion of Judaism. 


6. Actions which, on educational, social or other pretexts, 
aim to change the religious faith of Jews by offering 
more or less overt protection and legal, material, cultural 
political and other advantages. 


7. Attempts to set up organization of any sort for the con- 
version of Jews. 


V. Conclusion: A Messianic Hope 


Jews and Christians share a great common hope in a future and final 
coming of God's reign in the world, a messianic age. While we 
differ in our understanding of whether and to what extent that 
promised age arrived in the person of Jesus Christ, we stand on 
common ground in hoping that one day there will be "a new heaven 
and a new earth" (Revelation, Isaiah). We believe that God's Spirit 
is moving over the waters once again. This statement is offered by 
the Texas Conference of Churches with the hope that it will facili- 
tate the coming of that great day of righteousness and peace. 


Footnotes 


This part of the statement is intended to acknowledge the uni- 
versal scope of the mission of the Christian churches. The Church 
must evangelize all nations, in keeping with the command of Christ. 
While acknowledging this, the statement then goes on to address the 
special relationship between Christians and Jews and how this spe- 
cial relationship calls for dialogue and shared witness, rather 
than "unwarranted proselytism". 


It is of interest that Professor Tomaso Federici, in a paper pre- 
sented at a meeting in Venice of Catholic-—Jewish Liaison Committee, 
expressed the Church's mission, in reference to the Jews, in these 
words: 


"... renewed examination of Paul's text (in Romans) allows the 
conclusion that the church's mission to Israel consists rather in 
living a Christian life in total fidelity to the one God and his 
revealed word." 


The word "witness" is an important one in defining the desired 
relationship between Jews and Christians. The word itself can mean 
many things. In this statement we, as Christians, use the word to 
mean the permanent activity whereby the Christian or the Christian 
community proclaims God's actions in history and seeks to show how 
in Christ has come "the light that enlightens every man" (May 1970 
report of the Joint Working Group between the Roman Catholic Church 
and the World Council of Churches). Witnessing in this sense can 
take three forms: 
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a) The witness of a life lived in justice, love and peace. 


b) The witness of a more formal proclamation of God's Word 
to the world, to society (includes liturgical gatherings 
of the community). 


c) The witness of social action on behalf of justice. 


This statement recommends that such witnessing by Christians be 
done with due consideration of the rights of human persons to 
religious liberty. It also recommends that, in view of the 
special relationship between Christians and Jews, a common or 
shared witness is most appropriate. 


(3) "Unwarranted proselytism" is a deliberately chosen expression, 
which defines proselytism in its pejorative sense, i.e., zeal 
for converting others to faith which infringes upon the rights 
of human beings. 


MICHAEL KLEIN SCHOLARSHIP 


Friends and assoicates of the late Michael Klein, who until his 
death was part of the Geneva staff of the World Jewish Congress, will 
be pleased to know that a memorial fund is being established in Michael's 
memory. 


Several different projects in the field of Jewish-Christian rela- 
tions are currently being contemplated: the establishment of a library 
wing (i.e. the purchasing of books in this field) for one of the libra- 
ries in Israel where it would be likely. to have the greatest impact; the 
establishment of a fellowship in Michael's name in the Department of 
Comparative Religion at the Hebrew University; arranging for a series 
of lectures on Jewish-Christian relations to be given to young people 
in Israel. 


Contributions should be sent to: Michael J. Klein Memorial Fund, 
47 Irving Street, Cambridge, MA 02138, USA. Cheques should be made out 
to "P.E. F.-Israel Endowment Funds". All contributions are tax deductible. 


Ad We 


The excerpt from a statement by the Council of Churches in the Netherlands, 
published in Current Dialogue No. 2, was erroneously headed and other errors 
were made in the unofficial translation. We apologize for these mistakes. 
Following is the official translation of the statement, in its entirety. 


DECLARATION OF THE COUNCIL OF CHURCHES IN THE NETHERLANDS ABOUT 
THE PERSISTENT ANTISEMITISM, INTENDED FOR DUTCH CHRISTIANS AND 
CHURCHES 


l. INTRODUCTION 


Antisemitism is an age-old phenomenon, that time and again raises 
its head in many different forms. It seems tobe ineradicable. Whoever 
might have thought that after the horrorsof the second world war it had 
disappeared forever from our society has been deceived. 


In the years after the second world war, many times expressions of 
Jew-hatred have occurred. In most cases it was no mass phenomenon, but 
even so it is of an alarming persistence. Small fanatical groups may be 
responsible for desecrations of churchyards, for abusive words on the 
street or through the phone, and for painting anti-Jewish slogans and 
Swastikas on synagogues and Jewish shops, but the incidental eruptions 
of Jew-hatred occasion great alarm and uncertainty in Jewish circles. 
For by all these things many are violently reminded of the Jewish perse- 
cutions before and during the second world war; anxiously they ask them- 
selves: does it all start again? 


We should not forget that also in the twenties of this century it 
started in Germany with small splinter groups, which originally nobody 
took seriously; but as time went by antisemitism - and other expressions 
of discrimination - ultimately found a fertile soil in wide strata of 
the population, due to the disastrous economic regression. Therefore it 
is understandable that Jewish fellow citizens - and not only they - draw 
parallels between then and today. Today too we live in a time of economic 
regression and growing unemployment. Moreover, feelings of fear and hatred 
against "others" are being fed by the growing number of aliens in our 
country. 


The church cannot leave any doubt that it watches attentively and 
opposes every form of discrimination of minorities. That it asks for 
special attention to the always again flaring up of antisemitism. This 
is caused by the fact that a apecial tie exists between the Jewish people 
and the church. Therefore it can and it should speak about antisemitism 
in yet a special way. 


For a correct understanding it is imperative first in a few words to 
deal with the particular relation between the church and the Jewish people, 
i.e. Jews inside and outside of the State of Israel. 
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2. OUR TIE WITH THE JEWISH PEOPLE 


a) God's _unfailing faithfulness to the Jewish people 

The promise which the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob has made to 
the Jewish people has never been revoked by their God, who is our God 
too. Nor did God ever recall the covenant which he, through Moses, had 
made with them. We Christians call this covenant - with a term which 
has occasioned much misunderstanding indeed - the "old covenant". This 
covenant has not been abolished or replaced by the "new covenant" in 
and through the coming of Jesus Christ. Jesus himself mentions empha- 
tically the fulfilment of the Law and the Prophets (Matt. 5:17). And 
also about those Jews who did not recognize their Messiah in Jesus, 
Paul wrote "as regards election they are beloved for the sake of their 
forefathers. For the gifts and the call of God are irrevocable" (Rom.11:28 ff) 
The apostle even writes about the advantage of the Jews, for they "are 
entrusted with the oracles of God" (Rom. 3:2). 


Unfortunately this enduring love of God for the Jewish people has 
often been forgotten or even denied by Christians in the past. Wrongly 
the Jews were spoken about as if Godhad rejected them as his own people. 
Wrongly too time and again the great suffering which this people has 
experienced during the centuries has been interpreted by Christian tradi- 
tion as a deserved punishment from the hand of God, instead of culpable 
work of men. Wrongly too the evil done to members of this people has been 
covered up in this way and even excused. 


Also through the shock of the dreadful persecution and destruction 
during the second world war many Christians in various churches have again 
become conscious of and have rediscovered this central biblical thought of 
God's unfailing faithfulness to this people. 


It is of great importance that Christians realize that by saying the 
above they make a choice. In the New Testament texts are to be found 
which criticize violently the doings of the Jews, but then the issue is 
always a dispute and conflict between those Jews who did and who did not 
believe in Jesus. We, Christians of the twentieth century, who have seen 
the evil which these texts have caused, ¢annot and should not simply fall 
back on them and use them as if during the two thousand years of church 
history nothing had happened. 


b) The calling of the Gentiles _too 

Gentile Christians are grafted in the already existing Jewish trunk 
(Rom. 11:17). We have received a share in the promises which God has 
given to the people of the Jews. Therefore we as Christians would cut 
ourselves off from the life-giving root - both individually and as churches - 
if carelessly and indifferently we would pass by the fate of those who 
originated from that root and are still the first called ones. 
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c)  Guilt_of Christians towards the Jews 

Above we wrote that Christians often carelessly and indifferently 
passed by the fate of the Jews. To our shame we have to admit that in 
the past worse things have happened. By wrong use of certain biblical 
texts, by discrimination, Jew-hatred and pogroms Christians helped to 
prepare the way which ultimately resulted in the annihilation camps in 
Nazi Germany. We are not allowed to forget this dismal history between 
Christians and Jews. If openly and thoroughly we admit that guilt of 
the past, we will not minimize even the hidden forms of antisemitism in 
the present time. What happened is not to happen again. 


ae INCREASING CRITICISM OF THE STATE OF ISRAEL 


a) Tie_of_the Jews _to_the land 

In the dispersion the Jewish people has preserved its longing for 
its country at the Mediterranean and for the city of Jerusalem all through 
the centuries. This tie, retained through the ages, is an historical fact 
that gives the Jews a right in this land - a right which since 1948 has 
been affirmed internationally by the recognition of the State of Israel. 


That is not to say that others have not also a historical right to 
the same region as their dwelling place. The difficulty and tragedy is 
that here right does not stand opposite wrong, but the right of the Jews 
opposite the right of the Palestinians. It will be extremely diffi- 
cult to reconcile these two rights without detracting from either. In 
this connexion we want to recall the declaration of the Council of Churches 
regarding the conflict in the Middle East of 1979 which deals with these 
problems and states among other things: "Israel's right to political 
existence and safety has to be recognized without reservation. The 
right of the Palestinians to self-determination and to political existence 
has to be recognized without reservation too." 


b) From sympathy towards criticism 

The founding of the State of Israel in 1948 was of great significance 
for large groups in the churches too. It seemed that old prophecies were 
being fulfilled, high hopes were the result. The young State of Israel 
could rejoice in the sympathy of many. The fight of the small group of 
Jews against a manifold superiority caught the imagination. 


This often uncritical attitude towards the State of Israel had also 
its questionable sides. Much of the sympathy for Israel was nourished from 
a dubious source, namely an undigested and not openly admitted feeling of 
own guilt. This could be seen, for instance, in the fact that an uncritical 
option in favour of that state went together with a lack of understanding 
for the rights of the Palestinians and sympathy with their fate. 


Since the seventies the State of Israel has lost many friends and 
sympathy in the entire Western world - also in The Netherlands. It is no 
exaggeration to speak of an increasingly negative sentiment towards the 
State of Israel. 
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c) Disturbed relations 

Criticism of the doings of the State of Israel - as of any state - 
is of course permitted and even necessary, provided, as a matter of 
principle, the right of existence of this state is not negated and the 
above described tie with the Jews not forgotten. On the basis of this 
solidarity criticism is possible, for instance of the settlement policies 
and the expropriation of land of Arabs in Galilee. 


Nevertheless, caution remains necessary and also in criticizing 
some particular considerations have.to be taken into account. For many 
Jews the second world war has not yet become past history. The remem- 
brance of the annihilation of six million Jews gives a unique significance 
to the existence of a country of their own, where the Jews are at home. 
Therefore, is it surprising that criticism of their state is easily expe- 
rienced by them as a threat to their last refuge and thus as a form of 
antisemitism? 


A second consideration: through the role which the church and 
theology have played in creating a breeding ground for antisemitical 
outbursts, Jews have become suspicious of Christians. Conscious of 
this guilt Christians should understand that and take it into account 
in criticizing the doings of the State of Israel. 


And thirdly, it should not be forgotten that many Christians had 
excessive expectations regarding the State of Israel and when those 
expectations were not fulfilled they turned into harsh criticism. This 
people, which according to its own tradition was called to be "a light 
unto the nations" (Is. 42:6) - so one says - should give an example 
also and especially in the behaviour of its state. As far as these 
expectations are based on faith in the lasting election of the Jewish 
people, they cannot simply be rejected. However, these expectations 
become dangerous and unjust if they are divorced from the understanding 
that the special call of the Jews is the reserve of God's gift and grace. 
If that is forgotten, the expectations take the menacing form of a piti- 
less demand and easily turn into unmerciful criticism and disappointment. 


d) - Still_other causes 

Without doubt one can point to yet other causes for the declining 
sympathy. Present day politics of the Israeli government might well be 
one of its main causes - though we should not overlook the fact that 
these politics are induced too by the traumatic remembrance of the past, 
to which we have pointed above. Further, also in our country the justified 
claims of the Palestinian people are better recognized in recent years. 
And who would deny that also economic interests play an increasing part? 
The tie with Israel is being severely tested by the fact that a number of 
oil-producing countries use the giving of economically attractive orders 
as a weapon against support of Israel and against normal business relations 
with that country. Too easily economic interests are adduced as a suffi- 
client cause for issuing non-Jew certificates. Many people cannot help but 
feel that criticism of the State of Israel contributes to the fact that 
hardly large scale protest is heard against these ignoble practices. Thus 
Israel is increasingly being threatened and isolated and thereby precisely 
strengthened in acting in a way by which it earns criticism. 
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e) Criticism and antisemitism 

Criticism which is founded in a deep and lasting solidarity with 
the Jew cannot possibly be interpreted as antisemitism. Still, whoever 
criticizes the State of Israel should be deeply conscious of the above 
mentioned aspects. And therefore here more than anywhere else the 
utmost cave is demanded against all things which willingly or unwill- 
ingly can give food anew to former antisemitism. Easily well-intentioned 
and justified criticism can be misused. 


4. WHAT CHRISTIANS CAN DO 


In our framework it is not possible to offer an elaborate and 
precise outline for Christian action, but we do want to suggest some 
possibilities for further consideration. 


In the first place we can and have to fight antisemitism here in 
our country.To.do that itwill be necessary to study the various back- 
grounds of this phenomenon, in order to recognize it also in its hidden 
forms. Moreover, we have to take away all causes of antisemitism which 
still exist in our own Christian tradition. We owe that not only to the 
Jews but it is a liberating possibility for ourselves too. For we can 
leave behind our guilty past only when we are able to stop its effects 
in the present. 


But we are not only involved in the fate of the Jews in our own 
country, but also in the fate of the State of Israel and of the Pales- 
tinian people. For whether we like it or not we are in the midst of 
that conflict. Adopting an attitude of aloofness is hypocritical and 
untrue; we are no neutral spectators or well-meaning outsiders. 


We are involved as Christians, but the situation there we cannot 
change. Ultimately, the solution to the conflict will have to be found 
by political-diplomatic ways of Jews and Palestinians. But Christians 
of Western Europe can act as bridge-builders, because they have access 
both to Jews and to Palestinian Christians. We have in mind the part 
which Christian politicians can play internationally to create a climate 
in which such a solution becomes possible. Churches and Christians should 
do all they can that Jews here and in Israel can feel themselves secure. 
For as regards Israel, the feeling of insecurity leads it to strive for 
self-protection, for which especially the Palestinians have to pay the 
bill. The Palestinian people, threatened and despairing, react in their 
turn with fear and violence. And that violence again evokes understand- 
able emotions of the Jews inside and outside Israel. If Christians in 
their attitude and acts show their ties with the Jews, the Jewish people 
can feel themselves more secure in the community of men and nations. 
Thereby the spiral of violence - so we hope —- can be broken and talks 
between Jews and Palestinians come to be an actual possibility. 


Amersfoort 25th May 1981 
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CHRISTIANS AND MusLims LIVING AND WORKING TOGETHER: 


ETHICS AND PRACTICES OF HUMANITARIAN AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES 


CotomBo, SRI LANKA, 30 MarcH - 1 Aprit 1982 





FINAL REPORT 


At the invitation of the Hon. Minister of Transport and Muslim 
Affairs of the Republic of Sri Lanka, and through the hospitality 
of the Government of that friendly country, a conference of Muslinm- 
Christian dialogue was convened in Colombo, 30 March - 1 April, 1982, 
on the theme "Christians and Muslims Living and Working Together: 
Ethics and Practices of Humanitarian and Development Programmes". 


Initiated and organized cooperatively by the World Muslim Congress, 
Karachi, and the World Council of Churches, Geneva, the conference was 
attended by 33 representatives from the Muslim world and 30 from the 
Christian churches. Messages and observers were sent from the Secre- 
tariat for Non-Christians, Vatican City; the Organisation of the Islamic 
Conference, Jeddah; and UNESCO, Paris. 


Presided over by the Hon. Mohammed Haniffa Mohamed, Minister of 
Transport and Muslim Affairs of Sri Lanka, together with H.E. Dr.Marouf 
Daoualibi, President of the World Muslim Congress and Dr T.B.Simatupang, 
one of the Presidents of the World Council of Churches, the conference 
was moderated by Dr Viqar Hamdani, World Muslim Congress representative 
to the United Nations, New York, and Dr D.C. Mulder, Moderator of the 
World Council of Churches' Dialogue with People of Living Faiths and 
Ideologies. 


Both parties agreed on the need to discuss the conference theme in 
a world threatened by materialism and loss of faith, and disfigured by 
injustices and violations of human rights that have been especially 
destructive in the context of situations of invasions and displacement 
of peoples. It was recognized that there are still numerous obstacles 
in the way of fuller’ cooperation between Christians and Msulims and there 
was frank discussion of the suspicions promoted by restriction of cultu- 
ral and religious rights of any peoples whether majorities or minorities. 
Both sides expressed concern about the abuse of some humanitarian work 
when force or false persuasion is used for conversion and proselytism. 


The Muslim participants emphasized that cooperation deserves to be 
built on the foundations of removing obstacles and supporting the vic- 
tims of aggression and persecution. They stressed the need for: 


a) unequivocal condemnation of aggression against the people of Palestine, 
who have been dispossessed from their homeland and are being sub- 
jected to oppression and persecution, of the invasion of Afghanistan, 
and of the persecution of Muslims in different parts of the world 
especially in the Southern Philippines; 
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b) sympathetic appreciation of Muslims' commitment to develop 
their communities and societies on the basis of their faith 
and law (Shari'ah) on the part of their Christian neighbours 
and other believing communities, as Muslims struggle to 
establish the Islamic social order in places where they 
enjoy political sovereignty; 


c) implementation of principles agreed upon in earlier dialogues, 
particularly that at Chambésy in 1976, in order to remove ob- 
stacles to Christian-Muslim cooperation. 


While sharing many of the preoccupations expressed by the Muslims, 
the Christian participants, both in plenary addresses and discussions, 
emphasized their desire that they might work more closely with Muslim 
neighbours in nation building and in community development. In some 
places Christians felt that they were not accepted as full citizens 
by their Muslim neighbours, while in other places Christians acknow- 
ledged their responsibility for having left Muslims with analogous 
feelings. But the major preoccupation of the Christians was not to 
allow the suspicions or caricatures of the past to disfigure the 
present and the future. Determined efforts should be undertaken for 
closer understanding and more effective partnership with their Muslim 
neighbours. 


Recommendations of the Conference lay in three major areas: 
A. RECOMMENDATIONS ON CHRISTIAN-MUSLIM COOPERATION 


The participants, having discussed issues of "Cooperation in 
Relief and Rehabilitation" and of "Planning and Realising Community 
Development", recommended that: 


The World Muslim Congress and the World Council of Churches be 
requested to establish a Joint Standing Committee with a view to: 


1. working out the targets, forms and modalities of Muslim-Christian 
dialogue in a manner that would ensure authentic participation from 
both communities and lead to better understanding and greater coope- 
ration among them; 


2. identifying obstacles to and difficulties in the healthy pursuit of 
dialogue and cooperation between the two communities, and using 
their good offices to redress any such obstacles and difficulties; 


3. responding to the challenges of development; 


4. giving to human existence its transcendent dimension, which is 
obstructed by all the forms of misunderstanding of faiths, whether 
these forms are encouraged by materialist ideologies or inspired 
by a narrowly scientific interpretation of the achievements of 
science and technology; 
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undertaking everything possible to promote a form of education 
that situates knowledge in a truly human perspective where faith 
and knowledge give each other mutual reinforcement and seek 
inspiration from divine revelation; 


studying and examining the possibilities of deepening dialogue 

on practical action to be undertaken in common and with clear 

and precise conditions laid down by the Joint Standing Committee; 
these should reflect the notion of development in the context of 
justice and as a way of full realisation of human potential; there 
should also be examination of the methods to be used for implemen- 
ting moral and cultural values in the process of development; 


instituting joint study groups and holding seminars on Muslim and 
Christian approaches to the solution of major problems jointly faced 
by them in their search for a just social order; in this respect the 
Joint Standing Committee is requested to constitute working groups 
on the problems of ‘Law (shari'ah) and Life', 'The role of the State’ 
and 'Human and Religious rights’, from the Islamic and Christian 
points of view; 


trying to bring into the Joint Standing Committee representatives 
of other international Islamic organisations and the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

RECOMMENDATIONS ON REFUGEES 


The participants discussed the world refugee problem. Because of 


internal conflicts and the systematic and flagrant violation of human 
rights in many countries, the number of refugees has dramatically 
increased in recent years. This trend was noted with grave concern. 
The living conditions borne by most of these refugees strike at their 
dignity and rights as human beings. The participants, therefore, 
recommended that: 
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since work for refugees is a field in which both Christians and 
Muslims can cooperate fruitfully together, Christian-Muslim coope- 
ration in alleviating the plight of refugees on international, 
regional and local levels should be developed; further, Christian 
churches and Muslim organisations should come together to study 
the causes of the refugee problem as well as methods of preventing 
aig 


Christian churches and Muslim organisations-should attempt to con- 
vince the appropriate authorities to allow refugees to return to 
their homeland with a guarantee of security of life, property, and 
fundamental human rights; 


noting the enormity of the refugee problem and the fact that over 
three-quarters of the world's refugees are Muslims, the Muslim 
participants appeal to the Organisation of the Islamic Conference 
(OIC) to establish a unit to deal with all aspects of the refugee 
problem; such a unit should cooperate with the existing organisations 
dealing with refugees; 
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4. services for refugees should not serve as means for conversion 
or proselytism and should be made available to all without 
discrimination; 


5. Christian churches and Islamic organisations should encourage 
the peoples and governments of their respective countries to 
accept refugees, to have sympathy for their plight, and to adhere 
to international conventions governing assistance to refugees and 
the granting of asylum to them. 


C. RECOMMENDATIONS ON MINORITIES 


The participants came to a deeper awareness of the fact that Christians 
and Muslims share the same experience in living both as a majority and as a 
minority. They are convinced that Christians and Muslims can live together 
in harmony, but recognized that there is a need to overcome the tensions 
that exist in some countries. The participants agreed that: 


1. each religious group should be enabled to live according to the 
teachings of its faith with the right to perpetuate itself; in 
order to do this, full freedom of worship should be guaranteed; 


26 particularly where Christians and Muslims are both in the minority 
they should cooperate with each other to obtain and maintain their 
freedom of worship and practise their religion; 


Se there have been and are persistent and serious violations of the 
fundamental human rights of religious minorities in many countries; 
these acts and the governments responsible for them were condemned 
and it was agreed that the Joint Standing Committee should be asked 
to study instances of discrimination and persectuion and to take 
appropriate action; 


4. marriage, divorce and inheritance and charitable trusts are regu- 
lated in a specific manner for Muslims and for some Christian con- 
fessions and these provisions should be respected; a serious dialogue 
should be undertaken to find appropriate ways of maintaining or 
creating legal safeguards in these matters; 


5. multi-religious, multi-cultural and multi-linguistic communities 
offer new methods of living and working together; these need further 
study. 


CONCLUSION 


The experience of the Christian-Muslim dialogue in Colombo, with its 
frank and open discussion, has fostered a clear understanding of each other 
and the determination to work together in the interests of peace, justice 
and humanity, thus exemplifying Muslims’ and Christians' united commitment 
to achieve God's purposes for humanity. 
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REPORT OF WCC DELEGATION To CHRISTIAN-MUSL IM DIALOGUE 


CoLomBo, SRI LANKA, 3-5 ApriL, [982 
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In the three days following the Christian-Muslim dialogue, held under 
the joint auspices of the World Council of Churches and the World Muslim 
Congress, in Colombo, Sri Lanka, the Christian participants evaluated the 
meeting and agreed upon the following report: 


We, the delegates appointed by the World Council of Churches to parti- 
cipate in the Christian-—Muslim dialogue on "Living and Working Together", have 
met following that dialogue, on 3rd - 5th April, 1982, in Colombo. After 
studying the document presenting the final report of the dialogue, we offer 
the following recommendations to the World Council of Churches and its consti- 
tuent member churches: 


LS Regarding future structure for continuing dialogue, we recommend: 


1. that the WCC work toward the establishment of a Joint Standing Committee 
with the World Muslim Congress (WMC); 


oe that in the first phase this committee have the status of a liaison and 
planning committee; 


a5 that as soon as possible efforts be made to bring the Roman Catholic 
Church and other international Islamic organizations into the Joint 
Standing Committee; 


4. that possible membership for the committee be up to 20, with up to 10 on 
either side, and a limited number of ad hoc advisory. observers; 


5 that Christian membership of the committee include experts in different 
fields and be largely made up of people who live in the Muslim world or 
who work with Muslims. 


tig oF Regarding relief and rehabilitation, we recommend: 


bs that the WCC and its constituent member churches reaffirm that diakonia 
is the expression of God's love to all those in need, regardless of reli- 
gion or nationality, with no intention of proselytism or benefit to those 
practising such diakonia, though not hiding that we are Christians; 


HiT. 


IV. 
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that the WCC, its member churches and related agencies study whether, 
in certain special circumstances, the provision of resources for relief 


and rehabilitation should preferably be channelled through other humani- 
tarian organizations; 


that the churches continue to pay special attention to the task of trans- 
forming relief and first-help service into a long-range process of rehabi- 
litation and development, and encourage cooperation between Christians, 
Muslims and other communities in this task. 


Regarding development, we recommend: 


that, in the continuation of the dialogue, attention be given at the earliest 
opportunity to reflection on the challenges of development, and that for 
this purpose the WCC call upon the special competence of CCPD and its staff; 


that Christian-Muslim dialogue regarding development be encouraged at the 
national and local levels, taking into consideration the political, economic 
and social context within each nation and community; 


that a study be made of particular development projects in which Christians 
and Muslims are cooperating, with a view to learning which methods are 
effective and which are not, and to sharing those models which may be 
adapted elsewhere; 


that the WCC and churches in the industrialized countries call upon the 
governments of the industrialized countries to hear the appeal of the 
nations of the South to establish a new international economic order, and 
to share a larger proportion of their Gross National Product in development 
assistance to poorer countries, working toward the goal of 0.7% of GNP cal- 
led for by the United Nations, in order to share in their struggle for jus- 
tice; 


that churches around the world be called upon to share a larger proportion 

of their resources for development programmes in developing countries, with 
a view to struggling together with the peoples of those nations for a more 

just, participatory and sustainable global society to the glory of God and 

the fulfilment of the potential of his creation. 


Regarding refugees, we recommend: 


that the WCC heartily endorse the five recommendations regarding refugees 
which appear in the Final Report of the dialogue; 


that the WCC and its member churches reaffirm clearly our Christian practice 
of serving all refugees regardless of their religion, and continue to study 
and analyse the causes of refugee situations which are often complex and of 
a socio-political, religious and racial character; 


that the WCC encourage cooperation wherever possible at the national and 
local level between Christians, Muslims and all other institutions in 
meeting the immediate and long-range needs of refugees, working within 
the context of the policies of the receiving countries; 


VI. 


that the WCC express its readiness to consult with appropriate Islamic 
organizations to consider all aspects of the refugee problem, with the 
understanding that such consultation be carried out within the context 
of international agencies dealing with refugee issues, such as UNHCR, 
and on the part of the WCC within the existing structures of church 
work for refugees; 


that, in view of the fact that many of today's refugees in the world are 
of Muslim religion, the WCC express its readiness to discuss the deeper 
complex issues which have led to this alarming phenomenon and to under- 
take whatever action or initiative may be appropriate; 


that the WCC reaffirm that the ultimate goal of work among refugees is 
repatriation to the country from which they have fled, and failing this 
refer to WCC resolutions dealing with other possible solutions. 


Regarding minorities, we recommend: 


that the WCC affirm the recommendations on minorities, while recognizing 
that the whole concept of majority and minority needs further study; 


that the question of minorities be further discussed in the framework of 
human rights, recognizing that basic human rights are of three categories, 
individual rights, rights of smaller communities (including those cases 
where identity is based on religion), and the rights of the larger society. 
In emphasizing the rights of the smaller communities, it is recognized 

that this may conflict with individual rights, and might in turn force 
groups and individuals into ghetto-like situations. Thus, a balance has 

to be sought between individual rights, the rights of the smaller commu- 
nities, and the unity and ethos of the wider society; 


that in the continuing dialogue on minorities, the tensions mentioned in 
the preamble of the report on minorities should be expected to include: 


a) tensions between different historical perspectives and 
theological perceptions; 


b) tensions between ideals and realities; 


c) tensions between the different realities. 


Comments for future implementation of Christian-Muslim cooperation: 


In order to give support to the DFI and the WCC at large in facing the 
ongoing dialogue with the Muslim partners, it is essential that a network 

of Christian consultants be established which can be drawn upon for informa- 
tion and expertise. 


It is important that Christians identify and make known their preoccupations 
in pursuit of dialogue. It is urged that studies continue with regard to 
the issues of legitimate diakonia and evangelism, and the misuse of dia- 
konia and evangelism as a form of proselytism. 
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Several points in the Final Report of the dialogue should be read against 
the background that Christians should be sensitive to the desire of many 
Muslims to relate common projects to a mutual understanding of the whole 
philosophy of development. 


It would be important to make an effort to bring the findings of the WCC 
in the field of development, and the relation between science and revela- 
tion, reason and faith into relation with the dialogue with our Muslim 
partners and where possible to bring their ideas into our own focus, as 
well as our ideas into their focus. 


With regard to recommendation A(7) of the Final Report of the dialogue, 

we are convinced that the problems mentioned there are of utmost importance 
to both parties. We support the idea of constituting bilateral working 
groups on the topics mentioned. We would urge very strongly that DFI 
cooperate with other WCC sub-units in promoting as soon as possible a 
thorough study from the Christian side on these problems. We are deeply 
convinced of the necessity of preparing Christians for dialogue with 
Muslim partners, and we call on church authorities, national and regional 
councils of churches, Christian study centres, and the WCC to promote such 
preparation. 


BOOK NOTICE 


A. Roy Eckardt with Alice L. Eckardt, Long Night's Journey into Day. 
Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1982. 206 pages. $16.50. 


Now, after almost forty years of struggle to know and "understand" 
the Holocaust, after countless Jewish-Christian dialogues, after the 
publication of numerous studies of the Nazis' all but complete destruction 
of European Jewry, the nagging suspicion that something fearful and terrible 
lies at the core of Christian theology is beginning to be examined and 
explicated. Few Christians will be comfortable with the Eckardts' theo- 
logical conclusions, which is the very reason their latest book should be 
required reading, not only for those actively engaged in the encounter 
with Jews and Judaism, but for all Christians who take their faith with 
seriousness. 


mas Ye 
CHURCHES AMONG IDEOLOGIES 


Geneva, [5-22 DecemBer [98] 


Under the auspices of the sub-unit on Dialogue with People of 
Living Faiths and Ideologies, a consultation on "Churches among 
Ideologies" was held at the Foyer John Knox, Grand-Saconnex, Geneva, 
on 15th - 22nd December 1981. 


The participants came from twenty-seven nations throughout 
the world and a wide variety of ideological social contexts. They 
faced the initial difficulty of developing a working definition of 
"ideology". They chose the following: "An ideology is a system of 
thought or blueprint used to interpret society and man's place in 
society, the function of which is either to legitimate the existing 
structures of society or to change them." 


When it received the report of the consultation at Bali, Indonesia, 
26th December 1981 - 2nd January 1982, the Working Group of the DFI 
adopted its "Recommendations on Ideologies": 


For more than a decade this sub-unit has carried a double mandate 
for dialogue with people of living faiths and ideologies. Since con- 
siderably greater developments of inter-faith dialogue had taken place 
locally and regionally than on ideologies it has taken longer for the 
Working Group to begin to develop programmes on the latter. 


The title given at Addis Ababa to some may have suggested a 
formal dialogue with non-Christian partners, especially Marxists from 
what have become known as institutionalized stiuations. However, the 
working style of this sub-unit developed in dialogue with people of 
other living faiths, quickly brought to light the significance of and for 
potential dialogue in community. We call attention to the Report of the 
Nairobi Assembly (pp. 80-82) which began to identify the diversity of 
ideological expressions in different communities and societies, as well 
as notice both institutionalized situations and less overt manifestations 
of ideological convictions. ; 


The post-Nairobi Working Group noted the presence of ideological 
factors in the midst of its work of inter-faith dielogues. We have 
continued to discuss the experiences across the world of the presence 
of people of different faiths and people of no religious faith living 
as neighbours in one community. We have also noted that people of any 
one living faith may hold varied ideological convictions themselves, 
whether they live as neighbours in one village, on the same street or 
across the world. 


The Matrafured meeting of the Working Group formulated plans for 
an extensive grassroots examination of ideologies in communities. Parti- 
cular questions formulated by the Working Group were studied by invited 
groups in a number of very different situations across the world. These 
responses together with additional observations by individuals from yet 
other types of situation were brought together for discussion and reflec- 
tion at a consultation at Foyer John Knox, Geneva, 15th-22nd December 1981. 
This Working Group has studied the yet incomplete report from the meeting 
which ended less than one week before the Working Group meeting. In light 
of that report we have noted its several implicit and particular recommen- 
dations and have discussed to what extent this sub-unit should and/or 
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could continue to develop the expected programmes. Different options of 
ideological dialogue were again discussed, including the radical option 
of requesting the Central Committee to free the sub-unit from some or all 
explicit responsibility for such dialogue. Further clarification of our 
own understanding of our possibilities and task took place. 


We affirm that the primary and unique DFI responsibility is that of 
dialogue of Christians with others. In dialogue and as a listening post 
the DFI has the special experience and ministry of listening to the 
others speak in their own terms. This also applies to our ideology work. 
Thus the following recommendations are steps towards the strengthening 

of such contacts and dialogues. These recommendations have grown out 

of the carefully developed understanding of dialogue in community 

(cf. Guidelines pp. 3-15). The experiences, described above, of frequent 
and inseparable existence of ideological convictions in a given community 
across the boundaries of faiths and no faith and the study programme just 
initiated at Foyer John Knox, led the Working Group to make the following 
recommendations: 


Le that the DFI Working Group receive the report from the Foyer 
John Knox Consultation with appreciation; 


2% that other ideological issues mentioned in the draft report be 
referred to a staff working group in Geneva to determine where, 
within the structures of the WCC, they may be taken up for 
further study; we recommend that DFI cooperate with the respective 
sub-units in pursuing these programmes; 


3. that WCC encourage member churches to explore the ideological 
dimensions of their particular situations...''seeking to bring 
to explicit reflection and discussion issues in the encounter 
of the Gospel both with ideological factors in various communities 
where Christians find themselves, and with the ideological assump- 
tions of Christians themselves" (Guidelines on Dialogue, III 8); 


4. when DFI enters dialogue with persons of other faiths, specific 
attention should be given in the agenda to ideological components 
of religions and to self-conscious consideration of the ideological 
factors in particular situations of dialogue seeking wider community; 


D% that additional dialogue programmes be developed by DFI, where the 
key focus is on ideological issues in community such as those iden- 
tified by the Foyer John Knox Consultation. e.g. faith and ideo- 
logies, the question of power, cultural identity - bringing 
together Christians of diverse ideological persuasions with people 
of other faiths of diverse ideological persuasions — and others, 
especially Marxists, for whom ideological convictions alone, give 
meaning to their lives in community; 


6. that DFI initiate an inter-unit programme of WCC to develop guide- 
lines for dialogue with people of ideological convictions; 


vig that the DFI sub-unit be provided with sufficient additional resources 
in personnel such as seconded staff or special consultants and finance 
to pursue its mandate concerning ideologies in community - especially 
as the work increasingly develops contacts and dialogue with people 
of institutionalized ideologies. 


The complete report of the consultation is available from DFI, WCC, 
150 route de Ferney, 1211 Geneva 20, Switzerland 
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